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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia : The Making of a Nation. By John Foster Fraser. xix and 
299 pp., 56 illustrations. Cassell & Co., London and New York, 1910. $1.75. 
The 300 pages of this book include a large amount of material of various 
kinds, geographic, social, political and ethical concerning Australia as it is to- 
day; and in addition the stages in the development of the cities and the indus- 
tries are discussed. The pictures are many and cover a great variety of themes 
but in general they depict the best side of Australian life although the text 
plainly states that there is another side. The story is a double-faced one. "That 
is always the trouble in Australia. It is the land of extremes. It is the best 
land in the world and it is the worst land." Some of the chapters describe the 
cities and the states. The impressions of the cities are told largely by com- 
parisons while the chapters on the states portray, through the stages of the 
struggle to form settlements, the deeper meaning of the country and comprise 
the best parts of the book. The author does not hesitate to criticise severely and 
he is also willing to praise highly so that the reader is impressed by his ap- 
parent desire to report the country fairly. There are special chapters on 
intensely interesting themes; one on the home life of the people presents a study 
in education and morality that is shocking; another on the problems of the rail- 
way shows the futility of the State control, a third on labor legislation is a re- 
markable presentation of the effects of trades union government, while other 
chapters cover the problems of immigration, population, settlement and educa- 
tion. Altogether, the writer takes a very hopeful view of the future of Australia 
notwithstanding the difficulties which are, in part, inherent in the country and, 
in part, the crudities of the pioneer stages. The account is based largely on 
personal observation. The book would have been more valuable to the general 
reader had a number of maps been added. R. M. Brown. 

Otahiti. An Pays de l'6ternel Et£. By Henri Lebeau. xviii and 259 pp. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 191 1. Fr. 3.50. 

The first impression of this slight volume is that the author has in mind by 
fine writing to compensate for the fact that his sojourn in Tahiti was compassed 
in six weeks. But when it is discovered that he criticises sagely and with dis- 
cretion the South Sea studies of Pierre Loti and Robert Louis Stevenson it is 
recognized that his trick of fine writing is not assumed to cover any shortcoming. 
He writes well because he has a dainty taste in the selection of words with 
which to express his appreciation of the sordid streets of Papeete, indolent in 
all manner of iniquity, and of the contrasting grace of soul which fills him 
when his eye sets its gaze away from the dishonor of his own race and the death 
of the Tahitians and turns to the immemorial strength of the peaks of Moorea 
dominating the seaward view. His study is a work of no pretension. He sets 
forth that which it was given him to see in his short stay; he writes always 
with the feeling that the folk at home should know more than they do about the 
conduct of affairs in this colony of France in the South Sea. That his work is 
an indictment of the colonial administration is but an incident, deplorable yet 
inevitable. Tahiti is over-administered. It has a population of less than 10,000, 
yet in its annual budget provision is made for the salaries and incidental grati- 
fications of 510 officials of diverse degrees of expensiveness. In comparison set 
New Zealand's colony in adjacent seas, the Cook Group; for a population of 
30,000, three officials are found sufficient. The author follows the topic still 



